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Introduction 


The invention of printing with movable type has been generally considered one 
of the great blessings of mankind. Its early development was due to a number of 
social and economic factors and to advances in industrial techniques which direct- 
ly and sometimes indirectly enabled the printer’s craft to attain a degree of public 
support not again accorded a technological change until the heyday of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The use of the printing press has never ceased to increase, 
and each of its many improvements has enabled successive generations to print 
more words more quickly on more paper. Yet the first years of Australian print- 
ing history here surveyed took place at about the same time as the first revolu- 
tionary change in printing technique since 1450—the introduction of the cylinder 
press. 

The changes in the social and political life of Europe which occurred during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century necessarily also affected the European colonies 
which were then being established. Though the voices of Australia’s earliest political 
journalists are all too often heard as the cries of rebels and convicts against civil and 
military authorities, the sonorous appeals of J. P. Fawkner differed little from those 
which advocated revolution in England and Europe. 

Since the beginning of printing history there has existed a constant and inextri- 
cable nexus between publishing and printing but it seems to me unnecessary always 
to deal with these quite distinct activities in the same breath. I have therefore limited 
myself to a description of the establishment of the industry in Australia. Several ac- 
counts have already been written of early printing in Australia, most of them deal- 
ing with one or another protagonist of the craft. Most of the following brief history 
is therefore based on secondary sources but I have tried to bring many diverging 
views together and have consulted archival sources where there was any doubt. If 


WI, 


Australia had not been conceived as a penal colony but as a haven for free settlers 
whose minimum admission requirement would have been a pass in the university 
entrance examinations, there would have been no problem in establishing printing 
presses at a rate of so many per thousand inhabitants. As it was, Howe’s contribution 
to Australian civilization and culture is not that he successfully overcame real tech- 
nical problems but that he overcame minor technical hurdles in the face of strong 
social disapproval, both in England and in the colony. 

The social structure of early colonial New South Wales was strongly paternalis- 
tic. Once the Governor himself supported the development of printing, the 
road to further development of the industry was wide open. In fact, printing was 
introduced by proconsular decree and example, and if the raw material available 
for the process was inadequate it was so because social pressures in England did 
not favour the supply of better materials or of free settlers trained in the craft of 
printing. 

To the colonists of 1790-1820, ‘communication’ meant in the first place the reg- 
ular supply of food and implements with which to create more food, but it also 
came to imply even then the propagation of news and the relaying of information 
from the mother country. Caught as they were between unconscious and conscious 
needs to develop and show independence, and the inevitable dependenceon mother- 
child ties, the communication of news became for them early an important stimulus 
for the establishment of printing presses. It is therefore quite natural that the be- 
ginnings of printing are linked with the publication of news sheets and other serials, 
used for the dissemination of information. Journalism was the handmaiden to the 
growth of early printing in all Australian colonies. 
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The First Australian Printer 


Itis impossible to present an account of the beginnings of printing history in Austra- 
lia without quoting the following passage from David Collins: “A small printing- 
press, which had been brought into the settlement by Mr. Phillip, and had remained 
from that time unemployed, was now found very useful; a very decent young man, 
one George Hughes, of some abilities in the printing line, having been found equal 
to conducting the whole business of the press. All orders were now printed, and a 
number thrown off sufficient to ensure a more general publication of them than had 
hitherto been accomplished.”! 

This unassuming statement is the only reference to the establishment of an in- 
dustry at the end of the eighteenth century in what was then the ‘other end of the 
earth’. By 1965 this same industry provided employment for over 21,000 skilled 
persons,? or 0.56% in the total work force of that year. 

Collins was personally interested in the use of the press for more efficient com- 
munication and his own contribution to the establishment of printing in Australia 
will be mentioned later on. His comment that the press ‘had remained from that 
time unemployed’ is interesting because it allows us to conclude that there were no 
printers among the convicts and few settlers who had come to Australia before 1795. 
Those who are engaged in the craft today will of course also be thankful that the 
first person to follow this calling in Australia was ‘a very decent young man’—as 
the father of so important a craft should be. George Hughes had other abilities be- 
sides his knowledge of printing and his name appears as an actor on some broad- 


t. Collins, David, An Account of the English Colony in New South Wales... London, T. Caddell and W. 
Davies, 1798 (p. 435). 

2. National Conference on Employment and Technological Change in the Printing Industry, May 
1966. Employment and Technological Change in the Printing Industry; Report of the National Conference 
...[Canberra], Department of Labour and National Service, 1966 (p. 4). 
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sides probably printed by himself. The biographical note in the Australian Dic- 
tionary of Biography! contains no information about his origins, or the dates and 
places of his birth and death. His arrival in Australia is not even marked by inclusion 
ona passenger list of the ships known to have come to Sydney in the relevant years 
and forall we know he may have been a convict, a soldier, a sailor, or perhaps one 
of the few free settlers that arrived in Australia during the colony’s first years. There 
is no evidence that he had ever been apprenticed to the printing trade and the first 
fruit of his venture as a printer looks indeed a rather amateurish effort. 

Among the first documents printed in Australia at the command of Governor 
Hunter, is an official notice spelling out ‘Instructions to the watchmen of the town 
divisions’. Dated 18 November, 1796, about 350 years after printing with movable 
type was developed in Europe, its aesthetic quality leaves much to be desired. 
(Plate 1).? 

Perhaps we should not expect this specimen of early Australian printing to have 
been more competently produced. The old wooden screw press which had been 
set up in a room at Government House, Sydney, had been lying idle since it 
arrived on board the First Fleet. Most likely it had been old before it was ‘sent for 
use in the Colonies’, a discard from one of the London or provincial printers. There 
isno record of the date when type founts, ink, and suitable paper arrived in the Col- 
ony but it must be assumed that some of these essential items had come together 
with or soon after the wooden press was landed. Sometime in 1795-1796 Hughes 
began experimenting with the material at his disposal and in the absence of suitable 
proof of his having received training as a printer, we may assume that he was prob- 
ably self-taught. The quality of his work is certainly considerably inferior to that of 
trained printers of his time. 

Besides the above-mentioned ‘Instructions’ Hughes printed a small number of 
the Governor’s orders and some playbills but none bear his name as a printer. It 
seems that he went back to England sometime after March 1800—when his name 
last appeared on a playbill as a performer—leaving no record of his movements. 


1. Australian Dictionary of Biography. Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1966 (Vol. 1: 562). 
2. In this connexion it is interesting to note some contradiction in Ferguson’s account of Australian 
incunabula. In his book The Howes and their press Ferguson refers on page 18 to a playbill dated July 
23, 1796 but in his Bibliography of Australia he makes no reference to that particular playbill. 

3. Historical Records of Australia. Sydney, Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament, 
1914-25 (Section 1, Vol. 2: §55, 744). 
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Whatever criticism posterity may have levelled at Governor Hunter, it was under 
his patronage and in his own residence that the first documents were printed on this 
Continent. From then until October 1801 there is no evidence of anyone having 
made use of the old press and its sorry collection of type. However, on 9 October, 
1801, Governor King issued the following important notice: “A printed abridge- 
ment of certain General Orders from the 28th September, 1800, to the 8th October, 
18or, are distributed for the purpose of reminding the inhabitants at large of those 
ordinances, which are to be placed in some conspicuous part of the houses of such 
as they are sent to.’! No copy of this collection of General Orders appears to have 
survived but there can be no doubt that this was the first book-like publication pro- 
duced in Australia. If this was not a book in the generally accepted sense of the term 
it was certainly a reprint of General Orders more or less in broadside form and sewn 
or stuck together like a pamphlet. We don’t know the craftsman who reprinted 
these Orders but it is possible that it was the first larger effort of George Howe, who 
is usually referred to as the father of printing and most appropriately of journalism 
in Australia. 


1. Historical Records of New South Wales. Sydney, Government Printer, 1892-1901 (Vol. 4: 590). 
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George Howe 


However little we may know of Australia’s first printer, we know quite a lot of 
George Howe who succeeded Hughes as printer for the Colonial Administration. 
Howe! was born in 1769 in St. Christopher in the West Indies where his father, 
Thomas Lowe, worked as a printer. George learned the rudiments of the craft in 
his father’s house where he also received a thorough education along classical lines 
as- was the custom in the eighteenth century. To further his education and craftsman- 
ship he went to London in 1790 and worked on a number of newspapers, including 
The Times, both as a printer and as an editor. He was sentenced to death for shop- 
lifting in 1799, but this was commuted to transportation for life and in November 
1800, Howe arrived in the Royal Admiral. He had been granted permission to take 
his wife and son with him but his wife died on the voyage. 

Soon after his arrival, Howe was called to take charge of the printing press aban- 
doned by George Hughes. He quickly proved his ability and though he had only a 
very limited range of type and small quantities of paper and ink at his disposal he 
impressed the Governor sufficiently to be granted a conditional pardon within three 
years of his arrival. During these first few years Howe was mainly engaged in the 
printing of Government Orders and was soon referred to as the Government Print- 
er, the first of this important group of public servants in Australia. In 1802 he print- 
ed and issued as the first Australian book a cumulation of official notices, instruc- 
tions, and regulations for the control of life in the convict colony, under the title, 
New South Wales General Standing Orders. Its imprint was ‘Sydney, printed at 
Government Press, 1802’. 

In his effusive reference to George Howe, Timperley stresses that Governor King 
had a full appreciation of ‘the salutary effects which the Press, wisely conducted, 


1. Australian Dictionary of Biography. Melbourne, 1966 (Vol. 1: 557-9). 
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could not fail to exert upon the crude elements of which the population was com- 
posed’.! Seen against a background of probably no more than 30 per cent literacy 
in.a population of about 7,000 such praise might have been appropriate from Gov- 
ernor King’s contemporaries but leads one to assume that Timperley lacked a prop- 
er understanding of the social conditions of the early nineteenth century. Howe’s 
Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser which began on § March, 1803, con- 
tinued until 1842 when it became one of many victims of an economic depression. 
(Plate 2.) 

The political, social, and economic problems which beset this first Australian 
newspaper have been adequately dealt with by a number of writers.2 From the 
printer’s point of view the principal obstacle to continued success of the Sydney Ga- 
zette was the persistent shortage of type, paper, and ink, not to mention the inade- 
quacy of the wooden press. On the point of inadequate supplies Timperley’s com- 
ment is very much to the point. Having stressed the difficulties frequently caused 
by the delay of vessels plying between London and Sydney, he goes on to say : “Now 
and then some solitary adventurer would bless the inhabitants with an “investment” 
—i.e.amelange of ill-sorted goods banished from the lumber-rooms of London, for 
the express accommodation of the good folk at “Botany Bay’”,—for whom, in 
sooth, “anything was good enough!” ’ 


I. Timperley, C. H., Encyclopaedia of Literary and Typographical Anecdote (and ed). London, Bohn, 
1842 (p. 379-81). 
2. Ferguson, J. A. [and others], The Howes and their Press. Sydney, Sunnybrook Press, 1936. 
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A second Press set up 


It appears that sometime in 1799/1800 a second press arrived in the Colony. On 24 
December, 1802, David Collins wrote to Under-Secretary Sullivan for the supply 
of ‘some of the articles which have occurred to me, and appear the most indispens- 
able requisite in forming the new settlement’.! The settlement in question was that 
at Port Phillip and the letter bearing the request was the first reference to the expedi- 
tion which Collins was to undertake in 1803. In the context of this survey the inclu- 
sion of ‘A bill of printing type’ is of course of prime importance. 

As can beseen from the copy of this request printed on p. 23, general demand for 
‘paper for printing’ wasincluded, besides the ‘two dozen of printing ink’. The refer- 
ence to the source of supply for type, ‘either from the late Messrs. Caslon or Mr. 

- Figgins’, indicates anawareness of the latest taste in type design. A broad-sheet adver- 
tising the new Figgins two-line letter fount had been published by T. Bensley in 
1801? and it is possible that a copy of it might have been available in New South 
Wales at the time Collins wrote the request. However, Caslon’s type founts were 
traditionally accepted by the British public and his large two-line and placard types 
had been in use since the 1760s. There is no evidence that Figgins’s type founts 
were sent to Australia in the early years of the nineteenth century, perhaps because 
Figgins was not ready for delivery until about 1815. In fact Caslon’s typefaces are 
found in practically all documents of that period that have been preserved. 


1. Historical Records of New South Wales. Sydney, 1892-1901 (Vol. 4: 921-4). 
2. Wolpe, Berthold, (ed.) Vincent Figgins Type Specimens, 1801 and 1815, reproduced in facsimile. 
London, Printing Historical Society, 1967. 
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A BILL OF PRINTING TYPE 


A small fount of pica roman letter of 80 lb. weight, in which is to be included 
twelve metal French rules of 3 and 4 m’s, and six alphabets of two-line pica full face 


letters, except the letters A, E, R, T, of which there must be nine of a sort () fo) (6) 


Note.—This small fount is only for doing jobs, and must consist of but a pro- 
portional quantity of lower-case sorts, capitals, small caps, a few figures, points, 
quadrats, spaces, &c., and no double letters or long [’s are to be included in it, 
but a double quantity of round s’s. 

q yi) 
Twenty lb. of double pica roman as before-mentioned in lower-case sorts, caps, 
y Pp Pp 


&c. if ao) (el 


Forty lb. of double pica roman, sorted for working jobs as above, in which is to 

be included eight alphabets of italick caps, sorted as the two-line pica mentioned 

above, and fourteen of the lower-case letters a, c,d, c,h, m, n, 0, r, s, t, w, and cight 

of the rest of the alphabet 2 ao) 20 
The figures of these founts are to be of the new cut as well as the caps. and small 

caps. 


One dozen lengths of brass rule of the usual size, four of which are to be thick Oo & © 
One dozen skeins of thick and thin scabbard GO © 
Two dozen of good printing ink 2 8 © 

{ive 40) (9) 


This type must be had from the founderies of either the late Messrs. Caslon or Mr. 
Figgins. 
Paper for printing. 


On 9 May, 1803, Governor King requisitioned supplies ‘useful for the Public 
Service’, and concluded his letter with the following special request: ‘I have also 
enclosed a List of Articles that would be very useful for our Printing Press if it meets 
Your Lordship’s Approbation.”! This list includes a request for printer’s ornaments, 
namely 4 ships, 1 brig, 1 sloop, 12 ornamental French Rules, 6 Kings Coats of Arms, 
for all which sizes are given, and also 6 lbs. of long primer flowers in various un- 
specified sizes. The request also includes ‘to Rheme of Printing Paper’. The con- 
cluding sentence of the requisition seems to suggest that either the commissary or 
the Governor had some doubts about the justification of the Government Printer’s 
list of necessary supplies, because it reads: ‘If this comes to be expensive half each 
quantity may be done with...’ 


1. Historical Records of Australia. Sydney, 1914-15 (Section 1, Vol. 4: 233-4, 241-2). 
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Collins whose cultural and educational background was superior to that of most 
of his military colleagues in Australia was especially taken with the importance of 
having a printing press available in a new settlement. If the first Australian printer 
made history by operating a press in Government House, Sydney, no less significant 
were the conditions under which the first printed documents were issued at the Port 
Phillip settlement. Collins arrived on 9 October aboard the Calcutta and after dis- 
charging provisions and equipment from his ships on 10 October, 1803, almost im- 
mediately proceeded to set up a hand press on the beach at Sullivan Bay wherea gum 
tree offered some shelter.t By 16 October with the assistance of a convict, George 
Clark,? he had the first of his daily General Orders and Garrison Orders struck off. 
As in the case of George Hughes, we have no record of Clark’s training as a printer 
but there is reason to believe that Collins closely supervised this work. It is interest- 
ing to note that not a single copy of these printed orders is to be found in Australia 
today. The only set that has come down to us is kept in the Public Record Office, 
London. However, manuscript copies of the orders are preserved in the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney. The last of Collins’s General Orders was printed on 25 January, 
1804, on which day he embarked on the Lady Nelson to leave the Port Phillip settle- 
ment to its native population. 


1. The Tasmanian Almanack for the Year... 1829... Hobart Town, compiled and printed by Andrew 
Bent, 1828 (p.84). 

2. The entry for Thomas Clark(e) in the Australian Dictionary of Biography (Vol. 1:226-7) does not 
agree with the entry for Andrew Bent in the same volume (p. 86-7) where Bent’s master is referred 
to as George Clark. J. West in his History of Tasmania (Vol. 1:46) refers to him as T. Clark. 
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“ Ah! what is human life! 
4¢ How like the dial’s tardy moving thade 
“ Day after day flides from us unperceiveda 
« The cunning fugitive. is fwift by flealth— 
*, Too fubtle is the movement to be ‘een! 
« Yet foon the hour is up--and, we are gone! } 
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The melancholy and awful event which has happened fines 
the Publication ef our laft Number, was to: fyaden, sounex pr et- 
ed that it appears like a frightful dream; ‘The mind is averse to @\~ 
kowledge the fatal ruth, and with difficulty we bring curlelves 
to rective the confirmation of its reality-—] fe lojs of friends is at 
alltimesa cauicfor forrow, even when through dilesle, or age 
and infirmities, luch an occurrence’ has been ler g looked forward 
‘to and expetted—But when without any previews warningthey are 
removed from us, and in one inflant we «te deprivetl of thote mott 
dear ; it becomes flill more difficult to reconcile our minds to the 
lofs, and we are alm. ft tempted to arraign the Jultice of thas Pio- 
vidence which has taken them from tus to another and a better 
world forgetting in our yain conceits thai 


\ Bach friend {naiched from usis a plume 
* Plucked frow the wings of human vanity ” 


The event alluded to is) recon! in the memory of every one, 
gad the death of Lizwt. Govennox Coniins isfo fincerely felt 
and deplored by all the refpedtable, the induftricus and houeft in- 
habirants of this Colony, to whom he was truly a {other and a 
friend ; that nu apology isneceffary for eppropriating this Number 
folely to record the mournful occurrtnce. 


The Lis or. Governor, had for fome days been indifpo- 
fed by a Cold, and had partially confined himfelf to the honfe 
but on the day of his demise (Saturday the 24th of March laft) 
he found himielf confiderably better, and transaéted businels with 

>. Warriner his Clerk at 4 o’Clockin the afternoon. When Mr. 
Abe the Medical Gentieman who attended him called, he ex- 

relied hishope that he fhould very foon be about agzin—He 
Ea then taking cup of tea, and fhortly after defirmg Mi. Bowden 
‘so make ule of lome relrefiment, he was oblerved to flreich cut 
his hands and fuddenly fa!l back in his Chair apparently in a fit. 
Mr. Bowden immeduitely gave the slam procured afliftance and 

ot fome cordial down the Goveawon’s throat without eflect 
he never fpoke more !~-And only when removed to a Couch 
“gave one deep figh and expired—All Medical aid was in vain for 
alas! the tide of life had ebhed, never to flow again’ He died 
-exadily at half pail 7 o'Clock P, M. : 


The Grief and confternation depifted in all countenances 
«when the fad tidings were announced is more easy to conceive then 
Seahorse 20e withed to doubt the truth of the report—ibut 
«+ When the death bell imote the ear 
** Sad founding on the gale" : 
Deep and filent dejefion feemed tu take poffeffion of each breaft, 
and agthing was heard but the low voice of mutual condolenge” 
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ee 
uelday, April gd. 1810, 
_ Thus then departed this life at the age of about eared 
ve Hipe Ital: Coutina Pacer, Gover fae His 
ajefty’s Settlemesit gt the: Derwent and. Colonel in the Royal 
Marine Forces, in wiih Corps he had been for upwards of 
eae In his youth he ferved feveral Campaigns in America un 
is Father the late General Collins, and was at the Batlle of Bune 
hers Hill—In the Territories of New South Wales he had been ie 
adtual employment nearly a quarter of a Ccntury, having (whem 
a Captain in his eae) been appointed As mepaneney con they 
ac¢kfon under Governor 


firft eftablithment of the Colony at Port 
Phillip, 
In this Btuation he continued until the year 1796. when he 
returned to England and pine his hittory of the tao in His 
Quarto Volumes—That he faithfully and ably dilchaiged the aro 
ssuous duties of the important Cffice he held, is fully demonfrae 
ted by the favour thewn him by his Sovereign, who teinflated bint 
to all the sank he had loft in the Army by “accepting a civil ems 


ployment, and when, during Lonn Haaaats Adminiltation, 
the prelent Sertlement was projeéted to be eltablithed ar Port Phila’ 
lip in Bafl’s Suais, Cou, Cornins, was recommended from his 
abilities, long icrvices and local knowledge of the Country and 

tuhubitants, to have the Command and direétion of Settling the 
Iifant Colony ; and accordingly received His Majcity's gracious - 
a@ppoiatinent to be Lraeur. Covianes thereat. ; : 


In April 1803. He failedin His Majefly’s thip Cadcatle, 
accompanied by the Qceam tianiport, having on board the fhipe, 
moft of the civil and Military Ohens &c. on. wh m devo ved 
folemn tafk of paying the laft wibute of refpedt to his Memuty 
In Oftober the fame ycar the fhips avsived at thew deflmed Porg 
and the troops, priloners flores &c. were dix mbarkedebut @ 
fhort refidence proving that the {pot was inadequate to the pure 
pose of a Seitlement, the whole of the eflablithmcnt was removed 
carly in the enfuing year to its preent fituation at the Derwent, 
where the Lisvr. Govanwon has conflanily vefided ‘till this 
calamitous event, epee by all whilit living and uaiversally Ipe 
mented in his Death, 


The perfon of our late Lieut. Govenwon, war graceful 
and Commanding—His manners were affable and kind—He had 
read much—-and in his Conversanon was eguatly infiredive and 
amiufingnn it Humanity to the unfortunate vadtims under his er 
was m if confpicucus, bitng ever more ready te pardon then pun~ 
fh the offender—As far as his circumieribed means afforded im 
an infant itate he attended to and complied with the waNTEAMD | 
WISHES Of ALL DESCRIeTIONS, ee : 


Thole who mof intimately knew him will allow that this ime 
perfect attempt to delineate bis Charatler is not the voice of aw 
dulaton--An! he is now equally inieafible to the blandithments | 
of flattery and to the thafiof Cenlure—Bus the language of Sine 
cerity his Memory demands. Fe a 


* Alas! he claims it from the fable bier, : 
** Where cold and wan the Qumb’rer reits his head 

*¢ In ftill fmall whilpers to reflections ear, : Co 
“ Fle breathes the tolemn dilates of tha dead. "” . 


Are there any beings in this Colony, (0 despicable, fodevoid 
ef humanity, asto with to * sake upthe athesof the honoungd 
dead *” and calt refleCions on che Memory uf him who is now 
unable to refute their calumnies?—If there ate fuch, we rece 

them to apply to themfeives this text of Scripuure. 


© Thou Nps Gift caft the beam out of thine « 
and then thou (halt fee cleariy to cask out the mote figin thy 
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Tasmania 


When Collins landed on the bank of the River Derwent he again set up his printing 
press and published his General Orders and Garrison Orders with the help of J. 
Barnes and G. Clark. It was not till 1810, however, that he made the first effort at 
promoting a Government sponsored newspaper, the Derwent Star and Van Diemen’s 
Land Intelligencer. Barnes and Clark arecited as Government printers—the establish- 
ment of which office represents another significant example of Collin’s appreciation 
of the printing press as an important factor in colonial development. The Derwent 
Star did not survive for more than a few weeks and it appears that only three copies 
of the seventh number, containing a funeral notice of Collins have survived to this 
day. (Plate 3.) 

J. Barnes disappeared from the records of history soon after this year and in 1812 
G. Clark’s name appears as the only Government Printer on the pages of the ‘new 
series’ of The Derwent Star.! In the same year a convict named Andrew Bent joined 
the press and from 1815 on he seems to have been the only official Government 
Printer in Tasmania until he was imprisoned and fined on a charge of libel in 
ms2)5.” 

Andrew Bent learned printing in London where he is said to have served his ap- 
prenticeship on The Times. There is no doubt that he considerably improved the 
standard of printing in Australia by the example of his work. Some enthusiasts re- 
ferred to him as the “Tasmanian Franklin’ .3 The first issue of the Hobart Town Gazette 
and Southern Reporter, ‘Published by Authority’ appeared on ist June, 1816, but a 


rt. Ferguson, J. A., Bibliography of Australia. Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 1941- (Vol. 1: 196, 215). 

2. Australian Dictionary of Biography. Melbourne, 1966 (Vol. 1: 86-7). 

3. Calder, J. E., “Something about Old Colonists: Andrew Bent’ in The Mercury (Supplement), Ho- 
bart, 5 February 1881. 
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copy of an earlier issue, dated 11 May, 1816 has been recorded.! It bears the serial 
number ‘volume the third number 158’ and besides carrying an account of the 
voyage of H.M.S. Kangaroo from Port Jackson to Ceylon, it has the interesting final 
note ‘want of type prevents insertion of several advertisements etc. which will ap- 
pear in an Extra Gazette on Monday next’. There is no record of that extra issue. 

On the northern shores of Tasmania printing was first undertaken by two of 
George Howe’s sons, Robert and George Terry,? who set up a newspaper press and 
printed early in 1825 the Tasmanian and Port Dalrymple Advertiser. It lasted only until 
May of the same year when Governor George Arthur invited G. T. Howe to join 
James Ross as Tasmanian Government Printers. 

The important struggle for the freedom of the press has been adequately dealt 
with by E. Morris Miller’ and though the appearance and disappearance of many 
interesting characters on the stage of printing history is closely linked with that 
struggle it is beyond the scope of this article to repeat an account of their fate. 

In 1828 the enterprising jack-of-all-trades, John Pascoe Fawkner, of Launceston, 
acquired from Andrew Bent the old press which had been the property of David 
Collins and had been used by George Clark and others to print Collin’s first orders. 
Fawkner moved the printing press together with some type to Launceston—accord- 
ing to contemporary accounts it was a difficult journey during which press and type 
were several times nearly lost—and began the printing and publishing of the Laun- 
ceston Advertiser in 1829. Fawkner did not retain possession of this newspaper for 
long and soon embarked upon his expedition to Victoria. 


t. Miller, E. M., ‘An Unrecorded Hobart Town Gazette’ in Papers and Proceedings of the Tasmanian 
Historical Research Association, 1964 (Vol. 7: 34-43, 59-65). 

2. George Terry was one of the five children born to George Howe and his de facto wife Elisabeth 
Easton (Australian Dictionary of Biography, Vol. 1: 557-9). 

3. Miller, E. M., Pressmen and Governors... Sydney, Angus & Robertson, [1952]. 
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Due to Fawkner’s enterprise printing was once more started at Port Phillip, about 
a generation after Collins had issued his first Garrison Orders from that area. The 
Melbourne Advertiser was first issued by Fawkner in manuscript form but when the 
long awaited printing press finally arrived from Launceston the roth to 17th issues 
of Melbourne’s first newspaper were printed. (Plate 4.) The editor’s column con- 
tains the following statement: “We earnestly beg the public to excuse this our first 
appearance in the absence of the compositor who was engaged. We were under 
the necessity of trusting our first number (in print) toa Van Demonian youth of 
eighteen, and he had only worked at this business about a year, from his tenth 
to his eleventh, 1830 to 1831. Next the honest printer from whom the type was 
bought, has swept up all his old waste letter and called it type, and we at present 
labour under many wants, we even have not as much as Pearl Ash to clean the 
dirty Type.’ 

In its essence, a familiar tale for all who tried to introduce improvements in the 
colonies. Fawknet’s efforts as a printer-publisher were undoubtedly inspired by 
the best of political motives but his press work remained very inferior to that of 
the Sydney and Hobart craftsmen. 
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South Australia 


The establishment of printing in Sydney, Hobart and Launceston, thenin Melbourne 
was in all respects a natural development, given the fact that the settlers, free or 
bond, were anxious to establish and improve lines of internal communication. The 
social and political conditions which led to the establishment of the colony of South 
Australia were so different that it is not surprising that the establishment of a print- 
ing press there should be surrounded by peculiar conditions. The British struggle 
for a free press demonstrated to the would-be-pilgrims to South Australia that their 
utopian view of a free society would not be realizable unless their settlement was 
supported from the beginning by a free press. In their anxiety to organize heaven 
before departing from this world as they knew it, the South Australian Gazette and 
Colonial Register was started in London by Robert Thomas,! with the intention ‘to 
print the first number of the paper in the capital of the civilized world, and the sec- 
ond ina city of the wilderness, the site of which was then unknown’.? However, a 
year lapsed before the second issue of the South Australian Gazette was printed in 
Adelaide, in 1837. Robert Thomas and his associate, George Stevenson, brought 
with them two presses, one of which wasa cast-iron Stanhope press and the other a 
wooden press. The Stanhope press was more modern than any other imported into 
Eastern Australia until then. It is interesting to note that the planners had not over- 
looked the necessity to have a competent printer in the ‘wilderness’ and Robert 
Fisher had been engaged as a journeyman. He was to be assisted by an apprentice 
called Osborne, but the latter unfortunately died soon after landing at Kangaroo 
Island. Due to an oversight the type destined for the printing of the Gazette was al- 
lowed to be taken to Hobart instead of being unloaded at Glenelg and when Robert 


1. Pitt, G. H., The Press in South Australia, 1838-1850. Adelaide, Wakefield Press, 1964. 
2. Ibidem, p. 3-4. 
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Thomas & Co. were appointed Government Printers on 4th January, 1837, they 
had barely enough type for small job printing. Nevertheless they, too, set up the 
first chapel in a tent under one of Australia’s many historic gum trees and on 11 
January, 1837, printed a hundred copies of Governor Hindmarsh’s proclamation 
issued a few days earlier (28 December, 1836). 

A second proclamation was printed on 5 January and on 23 January an appeal 
was published over the name of Edward Stephens, the pseudonym of George 
Stevenson, partner of the firm of Robert Thomas & Co. and Private Secretary to 
the Governor. 

By the end of May, 1837, Thomas had been able to transfer the printing press to 
a mud hut in the town and on 3 June, 1837, the second issue of the South Australian 
Gazette appeared. From then on, printing progressed on conventional lines in this 
State. 
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Western Australia and Queensland 


It is of special interest to note, when determining the dates on which printing was 
established in the various Australian capitals, that a press was set up in Perth some 
six to seven years before those in Melbourne and in Adelaide. J. S. Battye, one of 
the few Australian historians of repute to consider the history of printing and of 
the press as an integral part of a people’s history, refers in Western Australia to the 
press as ‘other evidences of civilization’! which were found relatively early in 
Western Australia. In the same passage he goes on to say: “That great want of Brit- 
ish communities—a newspaper—was met by the issue, in manuscript, of the Western 
Australian Chronicle and Perth Gazette’, which was born and died after four issues in 
1831. Later in that same year a press was brought to Fremantle from Tasmania 
(apparently printing presses were a notable export from Tasmania during the first 
25-30 years of that colony) by a certain Charles Macfaull and associates, and the 
first issue of the Fremantle Observer, Perth Gazette and Western Australian Chronicle 
was published on 25 April, 1831. 

In the beginning the press was set up in a wheat shed but discord among the 
owners and publishers forced the victor in the dispute to remove the press to a place 
called Hamilton Hill where the Fremantle Observer etc. lingered for about 12 months 
before it finally ceased publication, partly because of lack of news, partly because 
of squabbles among the owners of the paper. The owner of the plant then began 
another paper called The Inquisitor which lasted even less long for the simple reason 
that two of its editorial staff found it appropriate to settle their political differences 
by a duel, in which one of them was mortally wounded. (Plate 5.) 

In the meantime another paper had been started in Perth with the title Western 


t. Battye, J. S., Western Australia: a History from its Discovery to the Inauguration of the Commonwealth. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924 (p. 113). 


34 Plate 5. An early number of the short-lived but exciting second West Australian newsp: 
(Original in the Mitchell Library, Sy: 


Australian Colonial News. It lasted only for about eighteen months (from the end of 
1831 till early 1833) when it was replaced by a new venture sponsored by the in- 
defatigable Macfaull. The Perth Gazette and Western Australian Journal, Australia’s 
second oldest newspaper, was printed on a Stanhope press which Macfaull had suc- 
ceeded in importing in 1832; this paper continues till this day as The West Australian, 
thus providing a continuous link with the earliest printing efforts in Western 
Australia. 

Brisbane was the last State capital to benefit from the establishment of a printing 
press. The foundation of the Moreton Bay Courier appears to have been an act of 
deliberate policy and there is little of the heroic in the setting up of the first press by 
James Swan and his sponsor, A. S. Lyon. The first issue of the Moreton Bay Courier 
appeared on 20 June, 1846, and it has continued ever since, albeit its name was 
changed to The Courier Mail.! 


1. Knights, J. J., In the Early Days; History and Incident of Pioneer Queensland, with Dictionary of Dates in 
Chronological Order... Brisbane, Sapsford & Co. ... Printer, 1895 (p. 45). 
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Supplies 


If the absence of trained craftsmen hampered the development of quality and tra- 
dition in Australian printing—quite apart from the socio-political difficulties that 
stood in the way ofa free press movement—the lack of printers’ supplies presented 
no less a hurdle. Brief mention has already been made of the many requests sent 
‘home’ forink, paper, and type. Even today, more than a century and a half since the 
first attempt was made to produce some of the basic materials for printing in Austra- 
lia, there is a quite unreasonable tendency to rely on British manufacturers for many 
high-quality goods. The perishable nature of the paper used during the earliest years 
of printing in Australia has been often remarked upon. The broadsides, government 
orders, and public notices were at any rate not usually looked upon as historical 
documents, but rather as simple means of communicating news often of an ephem- 
eral nature. The paper sent to the colonies at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had to be both relatively light and resistant to moisture. A high clay content 
was therefore the least desirable of qualities and explains the predominance of a 
type of rice paper today most commonly found in East Asia. It is not surprising 
therefore that there are few copies extant of these original documents illustrating 
early printing in Australia. 

Areal paper shortage continued in Australia during the first $0 years. Through- 
out the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the consumption of newsprint 
could not be met by the local paper mills. Better than any historian could depict it, 
the situation is summed up in this note carried in the Sydney Gazette of 12 January, 
1806: ‘To Subscribers. The scarcity of Paper which has long and generally been felt 
throughout the Colony, at length terminates our prospect of continuing this publi- 
cation for a much longer period. Solicitous at the same time of supporting the 
chain of Colonial Occurrences without total interruption, a further retrenchment 
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becomes the work of necessity, and as this can only take place in the frequency of 
publication we doubt not the public acquiescence in the measure. This paper will 
therefore be only published every fortnight instead of weekly; the alteration to take 
place from Sunday next, should no supply be received in the interim, of which 
Advertisers are requested to take notice.”' It is one of many ‘cris de coeur’ on this 
subject. 

The first mill to manufacture paper in Australia was established at Botany Bay. 
An advertisement in the Sydney Gazette of 18 April, 1818, calls for raw materials 
for paper making: “Warren and Duncan respectfully beg leave to inform the Pub- 
lic that having by Permission erected a PAPER MILL at a short distance east of the 
New Road to Botany Bay, they want rags, linen and cotton, and will pay good 
prices.’? Of course rags, linen, and cotton had to come from Europe. In the 1860s 
several other paper mills were started in New South Wales but the first Victorian 
mill was not set up until 1868 when Samuel Ramsden, a self-made businessman, 
ventured into this manufacturing field. He was most successful, and soon bought 
out his two competitors. 

The supply of type founts presented another problem of considerable magnitude. 
As already mentioned, some type reached Australia during the 1790s. This supply, 
probably second-hand when it reached Sydney, was becoming more and more 
worn through constant use and in 1815 George Howe persuaded Governor Mac- 
quarie to ask the Colonial Secretary for an extensive supply of new founts.* There 
appears to be no record in the official correspondence that this request was met 
either wholly or in part. However, when, in 1821, Robert Howe succeeded his 
father as Government Printer, he requested a further substantial replacement of 
type: ‘I discovered there was a necessity for having a speedy reinforcement of Type, 
etc. that now in Use being from long and continued Service, much worn and 
defaced.’s 

The dependence on imported type became increasingly irksome and in the early 
1850's attempts were made to produce type founts in Australia. On the 7th January, 
1843, the Sydney Morning Herald could proudly proclaim: “The Government Ga- 
1. Sydney Gazette, 12 January 1806. 

2. Ibidem, 18 April 1818. 
3. Illustrated Australian News. Melbourne, 21 March 1877 (No. 248: 42). 


4. Historical Records of Australia. Sydney, 1914-25 (Section 1, Vol. 8: 605-6). 
5. Ibidem (Section 1, Vol. 10: 545-6). 
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zette is now printed with a fount of long primer type, cast in the colony by a Mr. 
Thomson, who arrived here about two years ago. The successful establishment 
of this foundry will be highly advantageous to the printers, not only of Sydney, 
but of Port Phillip and the neighbouring colonies, as old worn-out letters can be 
recast instead of being sent to England at a heavy cost. We trust Mr. Thomson may 
meet with encouragement, for his types, as may be seen upon reference to the 
Government Gazette, are handsome, and in fact equal to those cast in London or 
Glasgow.”! 

Ink was imported into Australia for quite some time during the early years but 
successful attempts to produce this important adjunct to printing are reported in 
the Sydney Gazette in 1829: ‘Among the manufactures which have been successive- 
ly attempted in the Colony, and which are daily advancing in number and in 
character we are truly rejoiced in being able to record that of printing ink. Dr. 
Walker, of Campbelltown, has ventured on this difficult but invaluable process and 
has certainly succeeded beyond our most sanguine expectation. We had long ob- 
served his advertisement but concluding his article would be necessarily of a very 
inferior quality we never thought it worthwhile, till a few days ago, to procure 
a sample; but, to our great astonishment, we find his ink immensely superior to a 
large stock of English ink now in our Office. The Public may judge for themselves, 
for the Sydney Gazette is now printed with Dr. Walker’s ink, with the exception 
of a very insignificant proportion of English ink being mixed with it.” 

By the end of the 1840’s printing was firmly established in all Australian capitals 
and the basic industries connected with the printing trade had also achieved a mod- 
est beginning. Melbourne’s Evening Star, which began in October 1867, is claimed 
to be the first Australian newspaper printed on Australian-made paper with Aus- 
tralian-made ink. (Plate 6.) 

It remains to mention briefly two processes closely connected with book produc- 
tion and illustration. Before the advent of photographic reproductions, pictures and 
other illustrated matter could only be reproduced in a book if engraved or copied 
on wood or metal blocks, or drawn on lithographic stone. Australia’s first en- 
gravers were P. Sleger, W. Preston, and I. R. Brown who worked for Absalom 
West, a convict, who arrived in Sydney in 1798 and had become an able brewer 


1. Sydney Morning Herald, 7 January 1843. 
2. Sydney Gazette, 3 March 1829 
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and publican. West’s fame rose to still greater heights when he financed and pub- 
lished some first-class engravings of John Eyre’s Views of Sydney which first appeared 
in 1812. 

Lithography appears to have come to Australia in 1821 with Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, Australia’s astronomer-governor. His interests and scientific pursuits prompt- 
ed him to set up a couple of lithographic presses in the Parramatta Observatory 
where he had installed C. C. L. Riimker as his personal astronomer.? When Riimker 
fell out of favour and resigned his post in 1823, one of the presses became the prop- 
erty of the painter A. W. Earle, who used it to produce in 1826 three illustrations 
for his Views in Australia. 

In conclusion, I must reiterate that this brief essay deals solely with the general 
history of the establishment of printing in Australia. Though a good deal of anec- 

_dotal material is available about the early publishers, there is practically no record 
of the incidentals of the printing houses, of the difficulties encountered with the 
second-hand presses and the adaptations to them necessitated by the lack of spare 
parts. Save a few brief comments concerning the wearing out of type, we don’t 
even know precisely who brought out the first few founts. Of the surely unavoid- 
able struggle of the early master printers with their apprentices, we have no tales. 
However, it may justly be doubted whether snippets of information which exten- 
sive historical research might produce, would substantially add to the history of 
the spread of printing to the Pacific region. 


t. Dixson, Sir W..., ‘Absalom West, and West’s Views’ in Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Australian 
Historical Society, 1945 (Vol. 31: 45-52). 

2. MacKaness, G., ‘Printing in Australia’ in Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Australian Historical 
Society, 1951 (Vol. 36: 121-5). 
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